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CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES FROM THE P. S. A. ANNUAL DINNER 

"Which way to the dinner?" we asked of the doorman 
at the Hotel Astor. 

" Which dinner do you want to go to ? " he said, unrolling 
a long scroll; "the Shoe-lace and Ribbon Manufacturers' 
banquet, the wedding on the ninth floor ... ? " 

"The Poetry dinner," we told him. 

"Central ballroom straight ahead." 

Stopped by a jazz band and loud applause, we asked 
again if that was the Poetry dinner. No, we were told, 
that was the Flower and Feather Manufacturers' banquet. 
The Poets' opened with organ music — their music was 
over. Centre door straight ahead. 

Yes, music for a long time was over — through a redun- 
dant parade of meats and sauces, and the polite murmur 
of poets and friends of poets; broken now and then by 
loud clapping from without, perhaps from the hip flasks 
of the Flower and Feather Manufacturers of America. 

A guest at the table where we sat, an army captain, 
suddenly wished the dinner might be reported as Rabelais 
would have done it. We wished so too, though it seemed 
a petition for the moon. If Rabelaisian eyes and ears were 
there, what could they do but sleep beneath so decorous 
a murmur of two hundred and fifty poets and friends of 
poets, all in standardized evening array? 
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Readings and speeches, and more speeches: in which 
we were told that poetry in the last twenty years had 
become a practical traditional force in the life of America, 
that the Poetry Society of America was starting young 
poets on the right road, creating a more catholic art 
("In fact anything now is poetry," one speaker permitted 
himself to say), was breaking down the standardized 
patterns, giving the individual a show, making the country 
safe for poetry, turning out vital, valiant, normal, prac- 
tical poets; that the poets were too humble; that we live 
in a glorious age for poets; that they are a force for good 
against preachers, reformers, business men . . . etc., etc. 
In the course of which one was glad to meet refreshing 
honesty in the Nebraskan voice of Edwin Ford Piper, 
light skill in the humoresques of Wallace Irwin, flame in 
the rhymes of John V. A. Weaver. 

And in the five-hour program there were three numbers 
in higher relief, moments of waking for any Rabelais 
present — those of Chang Peng Chun, Amy Lowell, and 
Carl Sandburg. 

Early in the evening Chang Peng Chun brought a 
stillness into the room, a brief mood of contemplation. 
He wondered if American poetry today was just "a 
passing phase of trenchant curiosity, or the poetry of 
power, poignancy and mist." To the Chinese, he said, 
poetry meant something "leisurely, unhurried, seriously 
seeking the depths, enjoying the feeling of pain-happi- 
ness." He thought of it as an art that might bring about 
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in this country a new way of judging values — according 
to human satisfaction and not material gain; it might 
correct the evils of mechanization. He ended on an 
evidently bitter note — a hope that "China might be 
made a paradise for China, and not for pirates and 
profiteers." He gave these as classic definitions: 

Poetry is like the sound of the rhythm in the void; is like the color 
in phenomena; is like the moon in the water; the image in the mirror. 
There is an end in words, but the meaning will waft on forever. 

Two hours more of speakers, and Miss Lowell rose, and 
curdled some of the guests by the acid of her anathema 
against the trend of the evening. With the one Chinese 
exception, she damned it as a kind of benefit performance, 
"a phonograph repeating encores." She called for "the 
sharp clash of critical emotional insight;" but in vain 
that evening. 

At length at midnight Carl Sandburg did what seemed 
beyond doing — brought a maimed and dying audience 
to life again by magnets of the art which after all they 
must have come for. The room at last began to take 
on an air of enjoyment, extending even to the two sur- 
viving head-waiters in the wings. The definitions he 
submitted stood beside those fished from Chinese lore: 
poetry — -"& mystic sensuous mathematics of fire, smoke- 
stacks, waffles, pansies, people, and purple sunsets; a 
kinetic arrangement of static syllables; the capture of a 
picture, a song or a flair in a deliberate prism of words." 
The mathematics of a long deliberate supple poem, The 
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Windy City, held his audience through its number of 
changing themes — a far blend, annealed in music, of 
movement, color, noise, mood, shape and fact; likely 
to baffle critics who label this poet as either "lyrical" 
or "rugged." Three songs to a guitar — one of them Jay 
Gould's Daughter, an ironic railroad caprice — perhaps 
lightened the intensity of this number, and perhaps deep- 
ened it. 

An hour of values contemplative and exciting, to four 
hours of futility ! An unfair ratio, it seemed to some of us. 

Dorothy Dudley 



IMPORTS FROM AFRICA 

To the Editor: Speaking of your Southern Number, 
have you seen the Imports from Africa contributed 
recently to The Reviewer, of Richmond, Va., by Mrs. 
Julia M. Peterkin, who lives on an old plantation near 
Fort Motte, S. .C. ? Here is one of these Negro carvings 
— it's called The Plat-eye: 

Ef you trabble roun' at night, 'specially in de spring, endurin' de 
small o' de moon, you mor'n likely to see a plat-eye. Long up yonder 
by Gilliken's sto' at de ben' o' de road close by de two notch mile pos', 
a lil dog'll come a runnin' up by you an' kinder rub hisse'f up on you 
leg. You shoot at em, an' it'll tu'n to a hawg. You shoot 'em agin 
an' it'll tu'n to a hoss. Shoot em agin, an' it'll tu'n to a man 'thout 
no head. But you keep on ashootin' an' it'll tu'n to a fog, jus' somep'n 
nother kinder like a cloud. Den you run. A cowardly man don' 
tote no break bones. 
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